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Queries 

Mrs. Drouet W. Vidrine, 803 E. Main Street, Ville Platte, La. 70586 wishes 
information concerning Louis Boucher Sieur de Grandpre, born 1695, Three 
Rivers, Canada, officer of Louisiana troops, who contracted marriage in 
New Orleans, May 10, 1734, with Dlle Therese Gallard de Chamilly, daughter 
of Francois and Dame Marie Anne Hervieux. Seeks Louisiana date on him, his 
wife, and their issues, for biographical sketch to be used in historical 
paper . 



Mrs. Lillie Riley Steele, 853 E. Craven Street, Pampa, Texas 79065, wishes 
information about Mrs. Georgia Cotton Riley, bom 1876-77, died 1897-98, 
married Hiram B. Riley on March 24, 1895, in Fairfield, Texas. Her 
daughter Lillie Belle was bom June 7, 1897. Wishes to know where Georgia 
Cotton Riley was bom and died and where daughter Lillie Belle was bom. 
Georgia may have had a sister named Rose. 



Mrs. A. K. Bourgeous, 1938 West Georgia, Phoenix, Arizona 85015, wishes 
information on parents and family of Joseph Margrave, bom between 1820- 
1823, in Lafayette Parish. He moved to Grimes Co. Texas about 1848, died 
at Waller Co. Texas, about 1873. Had brothers Orellian (Aurillon, Oran), 
bora 1823; Gideon, Levi; Ben. 



Mrs. Robert C. Griffin, 24922 Fawn Drive, North Olmsted, Ohio 44070, wishes 
information on Louis D’Auterive (died 1814) and Felicite Mayronne. He 
was son of Jean Antoine Bernard D'Auterive (married Elizabeth Moutberauld 
in May 1764), himself son of Jacques Bernard D’Auterive and Marie Jean 
St. Laurens. 
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Les Bucheries de la Louisiane Acadienne 
Thomas J. Arceneaux 



Neatly stacked cordwood in the backyard of any Acadian fanner was, 
half a century ago, a real measure of good living. The size and quality 
of any Acadian farmer's "bGcher" or woodpile was then a real measure of the 
manner in which the family would keep warm during the winter months and, 
above all, whether or not the ever^busy housewife would have an ample 
supply of fuel to keep the cast iron kitchen stove in operation every day 
of the year. 

Providing the family with an ample supply of cordwood was one .of the 
major family enterprises in rural Acadiana during the prebutane gas and 
pre-rural electrification era. At that time, the roads were not paved or 
even gravelled so that providing the family's supply of cordwood depended 
upon the conditions of the roads as well as upon the availability of labor. 

As a general rule, at the time of the "laying by" of the crops, which 
was approximately two weeks before the beginning of the cotton harvesting 
season, all male farm workers — landowners as well as tenants — were busily 
engaged in the annual "bucheries". These annual wood cutting events were 
generally held during the last week of July and the first week of August. 

Those were yearly two weeks of hard work — felling trees, cutting and splitting 
logs. Those were also the annual two weeks for feasting and for good 
fellowship among male neighbors and friends, all of whom were to be found 
in the woods at that time. Meanwhile, the womenfolks back home kept busy 
preparing delicious meals delivered in time for the picnic dinners which 
were always followed by "la pipee de midi" (mid-day siesta, or time out 
for a leisurely smoke) . 

Anyone discussing those old-time "blieheries" with Acadiana 's senior 
citizens will soon learn that those annual wood-cutting events are 
generally rated as among the most joyous periods of their lives. The 
hard work associated with those ’ "bGcheries" is always minimized and emphasis 
is always placed on good food and good fellowship. They have fond 
memories of those events because in the beautiful and peaceful forested 
areas, just a few miles from their farms, men — both black and white — worked, 
ate, and fraternized. That was the time when men took great pride in 
demonstrating their skills with the cross-cut saws and the axes. That 
was the time when men took pride in teaching the boys to develop techniques 
and to work together, to eat together, to fraternize, and to help each 
other. Often when the sick neighbor or the poor widow needed a few loads 
of wood all joined hands in helping’ the needy. Charity was still a function 
of the individuals, rather than that of the state. Thus, at the time of 
the annual "bucheries", everyone in the community belonged to one big, 
happy, hard-working family engaged in a community-wide project of hard work 
made enjoyable by good fellowship and real Christian charity. 

And then, after the crops were harvested came those long, rainy, cold, 
winter evenings when the families gathered around the open fireplaces made 
radiant by the slowly burning "buches" provided by the men during the past 
glorious "bGcherie" season. While the families sat in blissful comfort, 
it was often time to relate "Tall tales of the woods": of the time when 

little Pierre and Jacques, all by themselves, felled the largest "Copal" 
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at Pointe Ch^he Vert and of the time when good old "None Brook", the revered 
old negro tenant, repelled the wasps from their large nest in the muscadine 
vine merely by "gassing" them by exposing the insects to his hand saturated 
with perspiration from his odorous arm pit. (There were no aerosol insect 
bombs). Indeed, those annual "bileheries" provided, not only fuel for the 
open fireplaces and the cook stoves, but also conversational fuel for the 
long and unforgetable winter evenings when family groups gathered around 
the fireplaces and provided their own live entertainment. 



The Smith House 
Rilma Kramer 



The Smith House, at 909 Second Street, is one of the loveliest houses 
in Franklin. A fine example of Spanish-French colonial architecture, it is 
one of the oldest homes in town. It is 137 years old and never has been 
known without occupants. 

This residence was built in 1832 by John Hartman as a wedding gift for 
his bride, Sarah Knight.* The Hartman lived here for only a short time. 

It is said that David Crocket visited them on his trip to the Alamo before 
1836. 

In 1837, the New Orleans Canal and Banking Company acquired the housjj 
and opened the first bank in the Parish of Saint Mary in the dining room. 

In 1848, Dr. James Smith bought the property. He had a large family 
and among his children was a son, Harry Darley Smith, who later became 
a judge. After the death of his father Judge Smith and his family occupied 
the house until his own death in 1917. Judge Smith, like his father, had 
a large family. There were eight sons and three daughters. Since the 
house has three full floors, the third floor was used as a large dormitory 
type room divided into eight cubicles where the Smith boys lived, each 
one enjoying his privacy in his own little niche. The house has remained 
known as the "Smith House" for the family that lived in it for seventy years. 

After Judge Smith's death, his widow, Florence O'Neill, sold the house 
to Joseph Birg who kept it only a short time. In 1918 it was bought by 
Mr. George Palfrey who lived there with his family for six years. 



*John and William Hall to John Hartman, January 27, 1832. Conveyance 
Books of St. Mary Parish, book G3, part 1, folio 376, entry 1483. Hereafter 
cited as COB. 

2 John Hartman to New Orleans Canal and Banking Company, November 29, 
1837. COB, book E, folio 124, entry 4340. 

^Mrs. Florence O'Neill Smith to Joseph Birg, July 30, 1918. COB, 
book 3-T, folio 262, entry 4530. 

^Katherine Richard Lazarus, one of the heirs of Joseph Birg, transferred 
her share of the estate, including the Smith House, to another heir Birg 
Peck Richard on March 29, 1919 (COB, book 3-U, folio 77, entry 45723). Birg 
Peck Richard sold the house to George D. Palfrey on May 2, 1919. COB, book 
3-S, folio 178, entry 45804. 
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The Smith House 
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It is interesting to note that Mrs. Palfrey was the daughter of Dr. William 
Gorgas who gained fame during the building of the Panama Canal. 

In 1924, Mr. Paul Kramer acquired the house which he renovated 
completely.-* Under the supervision of Mr. Morgan D. Hite, noted New 
Orleans architect, and Mr. Marvin Morris, Franklin contractor, the house 
was restored and the sun parlor on the left side of the living room was 
added. In 1954 the house was sold to its present owners, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
de V. Allain. 6 

During the War Between the States, the house had been occupied by 
Union forces under the command of General Wetzel. The soldiers were 
quartered upstairs, and the horses were stabled on the ground floor. 

The house is built of solid brick with wall fourteen inches thick. 

The lower columns are brick also, but they have been stuccoed since the 
loam mortar was deteriorating and it was thought by the architect that this 
would preserve them in their original form. These columns are covered by 
little green ivy plants. The second floor columns are solid and were made 
by hand from heart of cypress. 

There are four fireplaces, each of which has a mantle of different 
design. All are hand-made from heart of cypress. The lovely little 
stair case is unique in that the rise of the steps is greater than is usual. 
There are three newel posts, all hand made and each one different in 
design. The two large doors in the center hall were designed in 1939 
by Mr. and Mrs. Paul Kramer to keep an even temperature in winter. Some 
of the original handblown glass can be seen in the second floor hall windows, 
and the third story still has all of its original glass. 



A Water Route From the Opelousas to the Mississippi in 1791 
Lyle Givens Williams 



Early French settlement in Southwest Louisiana has as its focal points 
two military posts, one in the Opelousas, the other in the Attakapas. The 
one is the present town of Opelousas, the parish seat of St. Landry Parish, 
the other St. Martinville, the parish seat of St. Martin Parish. William 
Darby, a geographer who travelled in the area in 1807, says that the 
boundry between the Opelousas and the Attakapas began on the south at the 
mouth of the Mermentau River and ran to the mouth of the Bayou Queue de 
Tortue; up that stream to its source; by an imaginary line to the head of 
Bayou Carrion Crow; down that stream to its mouth; up the Vermilion to the 
efflux, of Bayou Fuselier; down to its junction with the Teche; by an imaginary 
line east to the Atchafalaya. Everything west of the boundry as far as the 
Sabine was the Opelousas, which included the present parishes of St. Landry, 
Evangeline, Acadia, Jeff Davis, Beauregard, Allen, Calcasieu, and part of 
Cameron. The Attakapas included the present parishes of St. Martin, St. Mary, 
Iberia, Lafayette, Vermilion and that part of Cameron east of the Mermentau. 

France, after several disastrous colonization projects, ceded Louisiana 
to Spain in 1763. After Spain took official possession of Louisiana in 



George D. Palfrey to Paul Kramer, April 8, 1924. COB, book 4-F, folio 
92, entry 50036. 

^Mrs. Paul Kramer to Charles de Villeneuve Allain, March 27, 1954. 

COB, book 8, folio 389, entry 89660. 
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1769, the colony flourished. The population rose sharply. It is estimated 
variously by historians that between the years 1757 and 1788 four to six 
thousand Acadian refugees found homes in Louisiana. These Acadians, early 
French settlers of Nova Scotia where they had made their living fishing, 
farming and raising cattle for one hundred and fifty years, clung tenaciously 
to their French folkways. They were expelled from their homes in 1755 for 
refusing to swear allegiance to England, their new master. Newcomers to 
Louisiana when Spain took it over, the Acadians were as hostile to Spanish 
dominion as they had been to English and readily joined an abortive attempt 
to keep the Spanish governor from taking over the province; hence there 
was no doubt shrewd calculation on O'Reilly's part when he assigned to a 
large number of these Acadian families land grants along the bayous in the 
remote Opelousas and Attakapas. 

The land of the Opelousas and the Attakapas was fertile and well suited 
to agriculture and cattle raising. The journey was hard and the trail 
devious through forest and swamp, but by 1791 not only the French and Spanish 
but the English, Scotch, Irish and some German colonists had found their 
way to the broad prairies. Some of the early settlers were free Negroes, 
and the Yankee traders were already bringing slaves into the area. 

As the colonists flourished, the demands of trade required sure and 
free navigation between the prairies and the Mississippi, the highway to 
the outside world. Three documents from the year 1791 which repose in 
the archives of the St. Landry Parish Court House tell an interesting story 
of community effort to maintain an open waterway from the Opelousas to the 
Mississippi. The pattern of settlement in the Eighteenth Century followed 
the water ways. Lands were measured by their frontage on a river or a bayou. 
Houses were built with easy access to the water; even local traffic was by 
boat or pirogue. It is not surprising that the "habitans" of the Opelousas 
should have been concerned about an open route for all weather traffic from 
their prairies to the Mississippi and New Orleans. 

The water route east from the Attakapas was logically the Teche, which 
flowed amply into Berwick Bay giving access through Lake Chetimaches to the 
Mississippi. To some parts of the Attakapas the upper Atchafalaya was 
also accessible, providing a northern route to the Mississippi. 

For the Opelousas, however, the Teche was too far south to serve as a 
practicable route for any except those areas contiguous to the Attakapas. 

The Teche was not always navigable as far as Breaux Bridge. The Bayou 
Court ableau, on the other hand, ran into the broad Atchafalaya from which 
a maze of rivers, bayous, lakes and bays gave access to the Gulf of Mexico 
or to the Mississippi. The floodways, channels, and other attempts by man 
to bend the Atchafalaya to his will have today dried up some of the bayous 
and shrunk many of the lakes. The U. S. Engineers' Quadrangle Maps showing 
the old meander lines are of considerable help in reconstructing the face 
of the Atchafalaya Swamp as it probably was when the "habitans" of the 
Opelousas at the end of the Eighteenth Century steered their boats through 
it to the Mississippi. 

This paper will treat only those aspects which help retrace a main 
water route from the Opelousas to the Mississippi. The following translation 
from the original French outlines the project in considerable detail: 

Today, the seventeenth day of the month of February 
of the year seventeen hundred ninety-one, by virtue of the 
seal of office of his highness Mr. De Miro, Brigadier of the 
Army of the King, Governor and Intendent General of the Province 
of Louisiana, we, Don Louis de Villars, lieutenant of Infantry, 
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interim Civil and Military Commandant of the Post of 
the Opelousas, have convoked the assembly of citizens 
of this post in order to share with them the letter of 
his highness and to receive the proposition made by 
M. Olivier de Vezin to clear Plakemines, to give it 
water in all weather, to consolidate the spur which 
nature has formed there and to make a road along the 
said Plakemines on the left downstream bank starting 
two arpents from the river, as far as the village of 
Champagne ; 

Furthermore, to clean the said Plakemines from the 
Bayou popularly called Grosse Tete, of all the trunks 
of trees and roots with which it is filled all the way 
to its mouth. 

Thirdly, to open the entrance of the said Plakemines 
with a sixteen foot wide canal with a depth suitable to 
provide three feet of water at its entrance. 

Fourthly, in order to clear the barrier in the 
Chafalaya from the head of Bayou Courtableau to the lower 
end in such a way that the exit from this post to the 
said Plakemines should be open in all weather, by 
concentrating the raft of the said Chafalaya above the said 
Bayou Courtableau, in such a way that it cannot interfere 
with navigation. 

We, the commandant above named, after having informed 
all the citizens present at this meeting of the above; 
have proposed to them on the plea of M. Olivier de Vazin, 
to subscribe hereinafter for the sum which each of the 
subscribers shall judge proper, which will be payable in 
three years from the date on which the work shall begin 
and shall be paid in three equal installments, viz; one 
third each year.... 

The citizens who have signed here above having pointed 
out to us, the above named commandant, that being only 
the smallest part of the post, they ask and believe it a propos 
that the larger number of absent subscribe to the same 
clauses and conditions, in consideration of the general 
good of the post this same day and year but as it may be possible 
that a large number of the absent citizens may not be reasonable 
in their subscription, the subscribers, hereabove requested 
that they be taxed in proportion to their property....* 

That the route was important to the Attakapas as well as to the Opelousas 
is apparent because Olivier de Vezin, a resident of the Attakapas, proposed 
the meeting called by the interim commandant of the Opelousas, Louis de 
Villars, to consider ways and means of keeping the Plaquemines and the 
Atchafalaya below Bayou Courtableau open to navigation in all weather. A 
barrier (a raft we call it) obstructed navigation in the Atchafalaya 
downstream from the confluence of the Courtableau. Clearing the river of 
this raft or fixing the raft so it would not interfere with the passage 



A Document 470 in the St. Landry Parish Court House, sections 7 and 8. 
(Author’s translation). 
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to and from the Opelousas was a project of considerable moment to the 
inhabitants. They undertook the project by voluntary subscription and by 
binding those of the inhabitants who failed to appear at the public meeting 
to contributions commensurate with their means, judged on the basis of 
their property. The project, which included several improvements on the 
distant Plaquemines, was truly a concern of more than local importance. 

The documents make clear where the water road began — at the Courtableau — 
and where it ended — at the efflux of the Plaquemine from the Mississippi, 
but they leave the rest of the route to conjecture. The route was no doubt 
so well known in those days that there was no need to recapitulate it 
even for a public record. 

Let us reconstruct the route by an imaginary trip from east to west. 

Our trip from the Mississippi carries us down Bayou Plaquemine, but we 
look in vain for the probable whereabouts of the town of Champagne. Dredging 
of the Plaquemines for the Intra-coastal Canal has changed that stream 
considerably in depth and perhaps somewhat in width and has destroyed many 
landmarks. There is no difficulty in following the route down past the 
confluence of the Plaquemine with Bayou Grosse Tete. But from that point, 
even with the aid of the quadrangle maps, it is difficult to choose the most 
probable route from the several that might have been used. 

Fortunately, in 1818 William Darby published his Emigrants * Guide , an 
early version of a road map for those swarming into the newly surveyed 
Louisiana Purchase. We shall steer our course by "Guide No. 14, New 
Orleans to Opelousas by Water:" 

Effux of Bayou Plaquemine 
Blake's 

Mouth of Plaquemine into Atchafalaya 

Outlet into Lake Chetimaches 

Outlet of Lower Tensaw 

Cow Island Lake 

Lower extremity of Cow Island 

Lower raft 

Mouth of Courtableau River 
Mouth of Bayou Bigras 
Efflux of Bayou Fordoche 
Efflux of Bayou Fusilier 
Bayou Derbane 

Barre's first Prairie and settlement 

Wickoff's Prairie north, and Alabama Prairie south 

Mouth of Bayou Wauksha 

Bayou Carron 

Opelousas Landing 

Opelousas Town 

Darby does not mention Champagne, but we look as vainly for Blake's. 

It was perhaps a store, a landing, or maybe a plantation located somewhere 
above the mouth of the Plaquemine. But, let us continue our imaginary 
trip. Below the confluence with the Grosse Tete, the Plaquemine loses 
itself in the Lower Grand which was formerly called the Atchafalaya. If 



2 

Cf . William Darby, Emigrant ' s Guide, (New York: Kirk & Mercan, 

1818). 
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we assume that the route was through that arm cf the Atchafalaya known today 
as the Upper Grand River, we would pass Bayou Pigeon, the West Fork of 
Bayou Pigeon, and Little Tensas before we reach the outlet of Big Tensas, 
which outlet was probably the one Darby signaled as a landmark for his 
travellers. Any one of the three may have been the outlet into Lake 
Chetimaches, now Grand Lake. It is hard to tell because so many diversion 
cuts have beeh made in this area. The Upper Grand River route, however, 
takes us to Cow Island Lake which was much more extensive in 1791 than it 
is today. 

When we get to Cow Island, we have to choose a route, either the more 
direct route north or the longer route south of the island. It is the 
latter route that Darby suggests. That this was probably the route used in 
1791 is further indicated by the fact that this route passes Butte la Rose. 

This picturesque community in St. Martin Parish has received in recent 
years much attention from feature story writers because of its remoteness 
and because it is an English-speaking settlement in an otherwise predominantly 
French area. Butte La Rose is accessible only by water and most writers 
have presumed it to have been a fishing and trapping community during its 
whole existence. I believe it started as a way station on the water route 
to Opelousas. The inhabitants of the northwestern part of the Attakapas 
could use the Atchafalaya near Butte la Rose as a loading station for cattle 
destined for the New Orleans market. The old township maps in St. Martinville 
Court House show opposite Butte la Rose and a little further upstream the 
location of a boat landing which is at the end of a cattle drovers’ trail 
leading to the river and branching west to the boat landing and east to an 
enclosed area labelled "cow pen." But we must not tarry, for that is another 
story. 

Having passed around the lower end of Cow Island, we ascend the Atchafalaya 
to the entrance of the Courtableau. It was in this area some two miles 
below the mouth of the Courtableau that the obstructions that troubled the 
"habitans" of the Opelousas in 1791 were found. Since the Lower Raft was 
still there in 1818, it had evidently not been removed as proposed, but 
perhaps the project to anchor the raft above the mouth of the Courtableau 
had been successful and had prevented the Lower Raft from blocking navigation. 

It appears not to have been a problem thirty years later. 

Once safe in the Courtableau, we look in vain for Bayou Bigras. This 
is today probably Big Bayou De Grasse. Bayou Fordoche is next, but Bayou 
Fusilier no longer runs out of the Courtableau. However, Fuselier de la 
Claire was the first commandant of the Opelousas and the Attakapas and as 
early as 1772 was the richest man in the area, owning not only vast acres 
but a house of considerable importance and many slaves. It is most likely 
that boats frequently carried merchandise for him and that some bayou leading 
out of the Courtableau bore his name. 

Bayou Derbane is easily recognized as today's Bayou Derbonne. Barre's 
Prairie is familiar as Port Barre. Wickoff's Prairie was no doubt well- 
known before the turn of the century. A later comer than Fusilier de la 
Claire. Wickoff too owned much land and more cattle than anyone else in 
the area. The St. Landry Parish Court House contains documents attesting 
to his sharp practices. He drove a hard bargain with the Indians, adding 
for a few head of cattle, minus the usual calves, many thousands of arpents 
to his holdings. 
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Passing Bayou Wauksha and Bayou Carron we arrive at Opelousas Landing 
near which rose the present town of Washington. From Opelousas Landing to 
Opelousas Town, traffic had to go overland. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that the route pointed out by Darby in 
1818, based on his travels in Louisiana as early as 1807, was the route 
preferred by the inhabitants of the Opelousas twenty years earlier. A route 
that warranted the joint effort of the provincial government and the individual 
communities must have been an important one. It may, then, be safe to say 
that the work of the "habitans" of the Opelousas and the Attakapas in 1791 
defined and preserved a water route for the pioneers who poured into their 
prairies during the early decades of the nineteenth century. 

In closing may I point out without comment an interesting analogy? 

It was a waterway to the Mississippi that had to be maintained through the 
Atchafalaya Swamp that elicited the community effort of the Opelousas and the 
Attakapas in 1791. A hundred and eighty years later a roadway to the 
Mississippi is being constructed through the Atchafalaya Swamp. The 
destination - the Mississippi and New Orleans; the route — not a waterway, 
but an expressway! 
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Book Review 

Glenn R. Conrad. The First Families of Louisiana . 2 vols . (Baton Rouge: 
Claitor's Publishing Division, 1970. $12.50 per volume) 

During the years 1717-1731, Louisiana received thousands of immigrants, 
mostly French and German, but also English, Irish, and Bohemians. Little 
has been known with any accuracy about their actual numbers , their dates 
of departure and arrival, and their eventual fate. The compilation that 
Professor Conrad offers here will enable genealogists and historians to 
answer many puzzling questions. 

Drawing from the documents in the Archives Nationales , the central 
repository of the French government, Mr. Conrad has gathered and translated 
the listings, census reports, and church registers covering the years 
1717-1731. The first volume of his compilation gives the lists of 
passengers embarking for Louisiana from 1717 to 1724, as well as the lists 
of officers who shipped out between 1721 and 1730 and of soldiers arriving 
between 1724 and 1730. Since the company of the Indies kept careful 
records, the first volume includes also the listings of workers and others 
employed by the company from 1721 to 1724. Many of the passenger lists and 
census reports give detailed information about the settlers: occupation, 

place of origin, age, marital status, size of land holding, etc. The 
concluding item, "General Roll of Louisiana Troops, 1720-1770" gives the 
names and ultimate fates of many of the soldiers who arrived between 1717 
and 1732. 

In these two volumes Professor Conrad has provided an indispensable 
tool for genealogists and a valuable help for historians. Hours which 
would have been spent poring over the microfilmed documents deposited in 
the Archives of the University of Southwestern Louisiana can now be saved 
by leafing through his two volumes. It is to be hoped that the succeeding 
volumes which will cover the rest of the period of the French domination 
will soon be forthcoming. 

University of Southwestern Louisiana Mathe Allain 



Notes on Contributors 

Thomas J. Arcenaux is Dean of the College of Agriculture at the University 
of Southwestern Louisiana. 

Rilma Kramer teaches in Franklin, Louisiana. She is a member of the 
St. Mary Landmark Society and the New Orleans Genealogical Society. 

Lyle Givens Williams is Associate Professor of English at the University 
of Southwestern Louisiana. She is a doctoral candidate in foreign languages 
at the Louisiana State University. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO CONTRIBUTORS 

Papers are solicited in all the areas the Attakapas Association is interested 
in: traditions, landmarks, genealogy, and history. Manuscripts should be 

typed double spaced, and carefully documented. In general, the style of 
footnotes should conform to that recommended in Wood Gray, e£ al . , Historian’s 
Handbook (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1964). Footnotes should contain 

full bibliographical information. If in doubt, check the form used in the 
current issues of the Gazette . Generally the Gazette prefers articles of 
four pages or less, but longer articles are frequently accepted. Articles, 
queries, and books for review should be sent to Editor, Box 1542-USL, 

Lafayette. Louisiana 70501. • 

QUERIES 

Queries of four lines or less, submitted by a member (with his name and address), 
will be printed as soon as possible. The query should give enough dates and 
places to identify the individual. The editor reserves the right to limit the 
number of queries per member, when necessary. 
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Notes on Contributors 

Vita and John Reaux are regular contributors to the Gazette . Always interested 
in genealogy, they have been able to devote themselves fully to it since 
Mr. Reaux retired from the Post Office. 

Anna Boudreaux grew up in Kaplan. She received both her Bachelor's degree 
and her Master's degree from the University of Southwestern Louisiana. She 
has read papers before the Louisiana Folklore Society and her work has 
appeared in the Louisiana Folklore Miscellany . 

Mrs. Harold Dinkins is a member of the St. Mary Landmarks Society. She has 
been active for years in gathering information about homes in the area. 

Mathe Allain teachers French at the University of Southwestern Louisiana. 

Her articles on early Attakapas History (co-authored with Vincent H. 

Cassidy) have appeared in earlier issues of the Gazette . 

Vincent H. Cassidy teaches history at the University of Akron, Ohio. He 
co-authored, with Amos E. Simpson, Henry Watkins Allen , a biography of 
the Civil War governor of Louisiana and The Travelling Man, a juvenile 
version of the same book. 



Query 

Father Albert D'Amours, C.J.M., Serainaire des Peres Eudistes, 6125, lere 
avenue, Charlesbourg, Quebec, wishes information about the parents of Jean 
Baptiste D'Amours whose widow, Genevieve Bergeron, was named in the 1766 
Attakapas Census. 



